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the generous open-door policy of the Dutch. The
trade of all nations had access to her colonies, and,
more than that, foreign capital was welcomed in their
development, and foreigners, including many Ger-
mans, were appointed to technical and other posts in
the Government service there.
Agriculture
After the seaports and waterways and the colonial
empire, agriculture was the most decisive factor in
Holland's economic position. Dutch agriculture was
in many ways like British agriculture. As in England,
there is very little forest-land. Dutch agriculture,
like British, had to stand up against foreign competi-
tion and also against the domestic competition of the
towns for labour and investment. It gave employ-
ment to about one-fifth of the population, a greater
proportion than in Britain, but much less than in
Denmark or France, where the proportion was about
one-third. There is a class of landless labourers like
those of Great Britain, more numerous in proportion
than the agricultural 'proletariat' of any other conti-
nental country. Dutch, like British, agriculture was
very varied. About half the land is cultivated by its
owners themselves, and about half rented from land-
lords. More than half the farms are very small.
Holland has to support a far denser rural population
than Great Britain: it has four times as many agri-
culturists per acre of land as Great Britain has.
Consequently agriculture was an export industry: in
prosperous times about half the agricultural output
was sold abroad. Since permanent pasture predomi-
nated considerably over arable, there were also food
imports, especially of cereals: in the proportion of
food imported Holland stood between France and
Belgium.
The Dutch farmers were well educated, technically